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Pbesonality. By F. B. Jevons, LittD. London: Methuen & 
Co., Ltd., 1913. Pp. viii, 171. 

This book is the result of four lectures given by Dr. Jevons 
at Oxford, in the Vacation Term of Biblical study. In the first 
chapter. Dr. Jevons points out that physical and psychical sci- 
ence may conveniently ignore personality: he might lead a lay 
reader to think that no psychologist believed in an Ego. In 
Chapter II he attacks the views of Hume and James, and 
Chapter III presents a similar attack upon the doctrine of 
M. Bergson. This task is accomplished with considerable skill, 
and Dr. Jevons treats a difficult subject in a pleasant and read- 
able manner. His argument is possibly invalid in part, but the 
point is too involved to be discussed here. The question is not 
only whether there is a thinker or not, but if there is, — what 
is its nature : we must not conclude that it is that of the popular 
soul. However, so far the book will repay popular perusal. 

The fourth chapter, on the other hand, seems quite confused 
and vague: I mention some of the points in it merely because 
some readers may wish to be guided to such philosophy. Dr. 
Jevons opposes the 'rational' to the 'mechanical' as that which 
moves upwards and onwards: this may be a definition, but 
more likely it is a play upon words. Terms such as 'unity' 
and 'coherence' are used without any explanation. Persons are 
actually taken as 'members of one another'; otherwise, thinks 
Dr. Jevons, they would be unrelated. The relation between them 
is also one of love : this is taken as alone making it possible for 
one self to know another, in whatever way it is possible. Love, 
again, is the principle of logic: this is proved by a pun on 
'self-contradiction.' And a variety of theism is, of course, intro- 
duced, and the doctrine of the Trinity made as clear as the rela- 
tions between ordinary persons. 

R. Smith. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 

The Crowning Phase of the Critical Philosophy. A Study 
in Kant's Critique of Judgment. By R. A. C. Macmillan, 
M.A., D.Phil. London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. Pp. xxv, 347. 

This book gives an exhaustive account and criticism of Kant's 
"Critique of Judgment" with a view to showing its importance in 
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relation to the rest of Kant's philosophy. It begins with a very- 
clear statement of Kant's epistemology. This is, of course, writ- 
ten uncritically, from the Kantian point of view, and presup- 
poses some previous acquaintance with that line of thought. For 
so brief a statement, it is, however, very lucid, and succeeds in 
showing the importance of the "Critique of Judgment" as the 
outcome of Kant's previous work. 

The main part of the book deals with Kant's theory of 
esthetics and its relation to teleology. Professor Macmillan has 
three aims : to state what Kant believed to be the fundamental 
principle in esthetics, to justify him as to the connection which 
he makes between esthetics and teleology, and to show the im- 
portant modifications which he believes both these questions 
made in Kant's own theory of knowledge. This undertaking has 
certainly a good deal of metaphysical interest, but to a reader 
primarily interested in esthetics the perpetual reference which 
the argument makes to Kant's metaphysical position would be 
somewhat exasperating. Some of Professor Macmillan 's own 
views, which he now and then allows to appear, seem more inter- 
esting than those of Kant, and one would almost wish that he 
had not kept so strictly to his task of exposition. 

The real purpose and value of the book, however, lies, not in 
its theory of aesthetics, but in the attempt which it makes to 
add something to the traditional view of Kant's philosophy. 
Professor Macmillan hopes to prove that in the "Critique of 
Judgment" Kant modified his theory of knowledge, owing to 
the connection which he there established between aesthetics and 
teleology. On page 280 he says : " Our main contention through- 
out this study may be put in the form of a question: why 
should the "Critique of Judgment" have been written if 
Teleology is to gain nothing from Esthetics?" What he really 
beMeves is that there is ground for supposing that Kant came to 
hold finally that his intuitions of reason were not merely reg- 
ulative principles, but had objective reality. Professor Mac- 
millan, as he tells us in his preface, had arrived at his inter- 
pretation of Kant before he read M. Bergson's works. His line 
of thought is, as a matter of fact, very closely allied to that 
of M. Bergson, and I cannot help feeling that he has read into 
Kant modern ideas which Kant himself did not anticipate. The 
vitally important difference between the philosophies of Kant 
and Bergson has been held to be that for the latter, though our 
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knowledge of external reality is held to be symbolical and to 
depend upon the practical bias of our intellect and the discrete 
nature of our faculties of perception, yet we have immediate 
knowledge of reality in our intuition of our own selves ; whereas 
for Kant all knowledge without exception is merely phenomenal, 
and we never get any direct knowledge of anything in itself. 
What Professor Macmillan would like to show is that in his 
proof of the existence of God, the Soul, and Immortality, Kant 
reaUy based his argvunent on a belief in the noumenal validity 
of our intuition of our own nature, upon which he claims that 
these intuitions of reason are based. Whether Professor Mac- 
millan can really establish this claim the reader will judge for 
himself. In any case, the book is likely to be of much interest 
to students of Kant's philosophy. 

Karin Costellob. 
London, England. 

Education and Ethics. By Emile Boutroux. Authorized 
translation by Fred Rothwell. London : Williams & Norgate, 
1913. Pp. xliv, 236. 

This attractive volume of addresses is not, as the title might 
suggest, merely a treatise on the vexed question of moral educa- 
tion. The author has evidently not much faith in the value of 
direct theoretic instruction in ethics, the treatment of morals as 
a school subject, a lesson to be learned. On the other hand, he 
evidently holds that any subject may be so taught as to be an 
instnunent of moral education, and that the school is pre- 
eminently a place in which to form those habits of mind and 
will which make the good life possible. As he says in the 
preface, in giving these lectures he had in mind ' ' a certain idea 
of education." And this idea is expressed in Pascal's words: 
"The very principle of ethics lies in the effort to think well," 
if we understand by thought all that participation of the intel- 
lect in "choice discernment, delicacy, lofty ideas and character" 
which morality implies. This point of view which is central for 
M. Boutroux, is especially illustrated in the latter part of the 
book. In the earlier, he gives first a survey of "the leading 
types of ethics involved in our civilization." The reason for 
this is clearly the sound belief that intending teachers (to whom 
the lectures were addressed) ought to be familiar with the 



